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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
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TS study is part of a series of experimental 
studies (Deutsch, 1957, 1958) that have in- 
vestigated some of the determinants of trusting 
behavior. In this brief paper, some striking findings 
relating trusting behavior to scores on the F scale 
(Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & San- 
ford, 1950, p. 260) are reported. 

Our experimental work has utilized a two-person 
non-zero-sum game (see Fig. 1) in which the 
gains or losses incurred by each person are a func- 
tion of the choices made between two alternatives 
by one’s partner as well as the choices made by 
oneself. Person I has to choose between Rows X 
and Y; Person IT has to choose between Columns 
A and B. The amount of (imaginary) money cach 
person wins or loses is determined by the box they 
get into as a result of their respective choices. For 
example, if Person I chooses Row X and Person II 
chooses Column A, they get into the AX box and 
they each win $9. 

Ii you examine the possibilities of choice for 
Person I, you will notice that he can win most and 
lose least by choosing Y. Similarly, Person IT can 
win most and lose least by choosing B. However, 
if Person I chooses Y and IT chooses B, they both 
lose $9. Both can win only if they end up in the 
AX box. If Person T is reasonably sure that Person 
TI is going to choose A, he can win more by choos- 
ing Y. Analogously, if Person II is confident that 
Person I is going to choose X, he can win more by 
choosing B rather than A. 

‘The essential psychological feature of the game 
is that there is no possibility for ‘‘rational” indi- 
vidual behavior in it unless the conditions for 
mutual trust exist. If each player chooses to obtain 
either maximum gain or minimum loss for himself, 
each will lose. But it makes no sense to choose the 
other alternative, which could result in maximum 
loss, unless one can trust the other player. 

Tn the study reported here, Ss were drawn from 
an introductory psychology course at a local uni- 
versity. Several weeks prior to the experiment, they 
had filled out the F scale. During the experiment, 


1 This research was conducted while the author was 
on the faculty of New York University under a contract 
with the Office of Naval Research: Contract NONR 
285(10). The United States Government is given per- 
mission to reprint this article in full or in part. I am 
grateful to Leonard Solomon for his assistance in collect- 
ing and analyzing the data and to Irving Taylor for 
making his students available for the experiment. 
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the instructions to the Ss about the game were 
such that they fully understood the implications of 
any combination of choices that they and the other 
person might make and they knew that the other 
person had a similar knowledge of the game. Unlike 
some of our other experiments (in which the Ss 
were induced to assume a cooperative, individual- 
istic, or competitive orientation), the Ss were given 
no motivational orientation. They were allowed 
to assume whatever oricntation they wished to 
assume vis-a-vis the other person, about whom 
they were given no information. The § did not 
know the identity of the other person and knew 
that the other person did not know his identity 
(except that each S knew that the participants in 
the experiment were all students in the same psy- 
chology course). 

Ss played the game twice, each time in a differ- 
ent “position” and each time, presumably, with a 
different person. In the First Position, S made his 
choice first and his choice was presumably an- 
nounced to the other person before the other made 
his choice. In fact, the other person was “fictional” 
and, hence, the S was not informed what the “other 
person” chose after the S made his choice. In the 
First Position the S was faced with the decision of 
trusting the other person or not. In the Second 
Position, the S chose second after he knew the 
choice of the other person. Here, too, the other 
person was “‘fictitional”’ and the actual S was al- 
ways informed that the “other person” had chosen 
Row X (i.e., had trusted). Hence, in the Second 
Position, the S was faced with the decision of being 
trustworthy or not. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the data concerning the rela- 
tionship between choices in the two positions. It is 
clear that the Ss who were “Trusting” when they 
chose first tended to be Trustworthy when they 
chose last; on the other hand, the Ss who were 
“Suspicious” when they chose first tended to be 
Untrustworthy when they chose last. 

Before the Ss made their choices in the first posi- 
tion they were asked to indicate what they expected 
the other person to choose. Of the 24 Ss who chose 
Row X in the first position and Column A in the 
second position, 21 indicated that they expected 
the other person in the second position to choose 
Column A; of the 22 persons who chose Row Y in 
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A B 
X(49, 9) — (10, +10) 
Y¥(4+10, —10) (—9, —9) 


Person I chooses between Rows X and Y, Person 
TI between Columns A and B. Person I’s pay-offs are 
the first numbers in the parentheses, Person II’s are 
the second numbers. 


fic. 1. Two-person non-zero-sum game. 


the first position and Column B in the second 
position, 17 indicated that they expected the others 
in the second position to choose Column B. Thus, 
predominantly a choice of Row X was a “trusting” 

rather than “masochistic” choice and a choice of 
Row Y was correlated with an expectation of “un- 
trustworthiness” rather than of “masochism” 
from the other person. 

When the Ss were in the second position they 
were asked to indicate what they thought the other 
persons (who were then in the first position) ex- 
pected them to choose. The results indicate that 
95% of the Ss who were Trusting and Trustworthy 
in their own choices and who had also expected 
trustworthy choices from the other (i.e., a choice 
of Column A) thought the other person would be 
trusting (i.e., would expect a choice of Column A 
from the S); only 35% of the S who were Sus- 
picious and Untrustworthy in their own choices 
and who had also expected untrustworthy choices 
from the others (i.e, a choice of Column B) 
thought the other person would be suspicious (i.e., 
would expect a choice of Column B from the S). 
This finding suggests that the Ss who were Trust- 
ing and Trustworthy expected Trustworthiness 
and Trusting from the others while the Ss who were 
Suspicious and Untrustworthy predominantly ex- 
pected an exploitative orientation from the others 
(i.e., they expected the other persons to be trusting 
but not trustworthy). Hence, it is not surprising 
that, in the Second Position, these latter Ss would 
respond to a Trusting choice from another by 
“taking advantage” of the other. 

The data presented in Table 2 indicate a signifi- 
cant relationship between the S’s game behavior 
and his score on the F scale.? Almost all of the Ss 
with relatively low scores made Trusting and 
Trustworthy choices, almost all of the Ss with 
relatively high* scores made Suspicious and Un- 





2 The point biserial correlation between the scores 
on the F scale and the two most frequent categories of 
game behavior indicated in Table 2 is 50 (p <.001). The 
mean of the F scores for the Trusting and Trustworthy 
Ss was 2.38; the mean for the Suspicious and Untrust- 
worthy Ss was 3.37, 

3 1t is evident that the “highs” are high only in com- 
parison with the other Ss in their class; the high scores in 
this group are similar to the mean scores reported in 
other groups (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & 
Sanford, p. 266). When using the F scale as a personality 
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TABLE | 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHOICES IN Till 
Iirst AND SECOND Posrrtons 











Second Position Choice 


‘Trustworthy Untrustworthy 
(A) (B) 











First Position Choice 


*easine (x) 24 $ 
puRpiciONs oe 4 22 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSIUP BETWEEN BEHAVIOR LN THE 
Game SITUATION AND Fr SCALE 











F Scale Score 


Game Behavior 


Low | Medium; High N 
(1.2~2.2)} (2,3-3.3) G44) 





Trusting and Trustworthy 12 13) 2 24 
Suspicious and Untrustworthy 0 13 9 22 
Suspicious but Trustworthy 0 4 ) 4 
Trusting but Untrustworthy 2 3 0 5 








trustworthy choices, while the Ss with medium 
scores tended to choose one way or the other 
equally often. It is interesting to note that 7 of the 
9 Ss who were inconsistent in their choices in the 
two positions (i.e, they were Trusting but Un- 
trustworthy or Suspicious but Trustworthy) were 
: the medium range of the F scale scores for their 
class, 


DISCUSSION 


The data of Table 1 provide a striking demon- 
stration of the symmetry of the S’s behavior in his 
two complementing roles vis-a-vis the other person. 
His behavior toward the other is congruent with whal 
he expects from the other, and also, what he expects 
from the other is congruent with his behavior toward 
the other’ The Ss tend to be trusting and trust- 
worthy or suspicious and untrustworthy in this 
essentially ambiguous situation with unknown 
others. This result suggests that the personality 
predispositions tapped by the experimental game 
are not simply one-sided internalized orientations 
toward another or internalized expectations from 
another but are instead internalizations of a re- 
ciprocal pattern of interrclationships with another. 





measure, we believe it makes most sense to consider the 
individual’s score in relationship to the scores of others 
within his cultural milieu. 

‘It is apparent that the Ss were nol behaving in 
accordance with the ethical injunction of “do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you”, but 
were rather guided by the dictum of congnitive con- 
sistency “do unto others as you expect others to 
do unto you and expect others to do unto you as you 
do unto them.” 
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In other words, what appears to be internalized is 
a system of interrelations between oneself and the 
other, including the norms which prescribe both 
what to expect from the other and how to act 
toward the other. A similar conception of the na- 
ture of personality predispositions is advanced 
more fully by such authors as Mead (1934) and 
Parsons (1955). 

The F scale data indicate that the game behavior 
was related to personality predispositions and that 
it was not determined by “accidental” orientations 
assumed during the course of the experiment, ex- 
cept in the special sense that vulnerability to 
“accidental” factors was itself influenced by the 
personality predispositions measured by the I 
scale. 

The mass of rescarch on the F scale, surveyed in 
Christie and Cook (1956), indicates that there are 
consistent differences between Low and High 
scorers in their behaviors in social situations and 
in their responses to various questionnaires. The 
High as compared with the Low scorers tend to be 
more authoritarian, less intellectually sophisti- 
cated, less liberal in their political views, more 
cynical concerning human nature, more prejudiced 
toward minority groups, and to have experienced 
and to favor stricter child rearing practices. The 
present results suggest that in addition, one may 
say that in an ambiguous situation involving the 
choices of trusting or not and of being trustworthy 
or not, Low scorers are more likely to be Trusting 
and Trustworthy while High scorers are more 
likely to be Suspicious and Untrustworthy (ex- 
ploitatively oriented). ‘These results are obviously 
concordant with the description of what the F 
scale was intended to measure and with the concep- 
tion of the “antidemocratic personality” as ad- 
vanced in The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno 
et al., 1950). 

However, it is not necessary to posit as do the 
California authors (Adorno et al., 1950) that the 
characteristics of the authoritarian personality are 
to be 


Understood as expressions of a particular kind of per- 
sonality structure within the personality. The most 
essential feature of this structure is... that the con- 
science or superego is incompletely integrated with the 
self or ego,... There is some reason to believe that a 
failure in superego internalization is due to weakness 
in the ego, to its inability to perform the necessary 
synthesis. ... (p. 234) 
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An alternative viewpoint would be that the per- 
sonality differences between High and Low scorers 
on the F scale do not necessarily reflect structural 
differences in personality so much as content diffcr- 
ences in the values that have been internalized as 
a result of the individual’s reaction to his socializa- 
tion experiences in a particular social milieu, 
characterized by a given value pattern, This latter 
viewpoint suggests that Highs and Lows, Trusting 
people and Suspicious people do not necessary 
differ in superego integration or in cgo weakness 
(a common synonym for “psychopathology”). As 
we have indicated more fully elsewhere (Deutsch, 
1957), there are characteristic forms of pathological 
trust (c.g. “gullibility”) as well as of pathological 
suspicion (e.g. ‘“paranoia’”’), Presumably, the 
pathologies of trust and suspicion both reflect in- 
ternal conflict and ego weakness, both of which 
may be found in individuals who have internalized 
widely differing values. 


SUMMARY 


Ss played an interpersonal game which, in one 
position, required them to choose between being 
trusting or suspicious of another and, in a second 
position, required them to choose between being 
trustworthy or untrustworthy toward another. 
There was a striking tendency for Ss who were 
trusting to be trustworthy and for Ss who were 
suspicious to be untrustworthy. F scale scores 
correlated significantly with game behavior; Ss 
with Low scores tended to be ‘Trusting and Trust- 
worthy while Ss with High scores tended to be 
Suspicious and Untrustworthy in their game 
choices. 
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